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ladies of pleasure. Even unmarried girls like
Hester Stanhope were suspected of having lovers;
among married women the practice was too common
to stir comment. The historian grows quite giddy as
he tries to disentangle the complications of heredity
consequent on the free and easy habits of the English
aristocracy. The Harley family, children of the
Countess of Oxford, were known as the Harleian
Miscellany on account of the variety of fathers alleged
to be responsible for their existence. The Duke of
Devonshire had three children by the Duchess and
two by Lady Elizabeth Foster, the Duchess one by
Lord Grey; and most of them were brought up to-
gether in Devonshire House, each set of children with
a surname of its own. "Emily, does it never strike
you," writes Miss Pamela Fitzgerald in 1816, "the
vices are wonderfully prolific among Whigs? There
are such countless illegitimates, such a tribe of children
of the mist." It is noteworthy that the author of this
lively comment was a carefully brought up young
lady of the highest breeding. The free habits of these
days encouraged free speech. "Comfortable girls",
remarks a middle-aged lady of her growing nieces,
"who like a dirty joke." And the men, as can be
imagined, were a great deal freer than the women.
For all their polish the Whigs were not refined people
in the Victorian sense of the word,
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